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As They View lt 


Concerning «Yellowness» 


HATEVER moral gesture the press may make in defense of “yellowness,” its 

prime motive in exploiting scandal emanates from the counting house. Sen- 
sationalism pays. Sex themes are profitable. When newsboys hawk their morbid 
extras on the streets, the public comes running with the avidity of hawks scenting 
fresh meat. There is an element of divine but dreary justice in the fact that the 
very people who pluck the skeletons of ruined reputations today may be plucked 
themselves tomorrow. None of us is infallible. We are only lucky. There are 
letters and documents and deeds in our own careers that might make as choice 
paragraphs for the press as those filched from the records of those who trip and are 


crucified. : : ‘s 


“The press is not entirely to blame. To measure the morality of a community 
you must study the things that thrive in it. The rancid press thrives, and its suc- 
cess is in direct proportion with the public demand for salaciousness. The press 
satisfies the demand; it stimulates the scandal-hunger instead of trying to divert it, 
and in this lies its major crime. It creates a grim and vicious circle, and likes to 
shift all blame on the public it helps contaminate. It makes a pious plea that it ‘is 
giving the public what it wants,’ as if the hunger of certain sections of the public 
for cocaine and morphine would lend moral sanction to any agency that supplies the 
drug. Yates 


“In exposing crimes of public servants against the public good the newspapers 
have done notable service. The exploitation of the oil scandal is in point. But in 
dramatizing private unhappiness, private immorality for the sake of satisfying the 
hunger for back-fence gossip, nothing is gained but profit for the newspaper, and 
each pence is tainted with the rust of greed and paid over the counter of ruined 
lives.”—Ernest L. Meyer, in “Making Light of the Times,” in the Capital Times, 
Madison, Wis. 


Make Crime Unattractive 


E cannot avoid printing crime news, but we can prevent crime being made 

attractive. Every story of crime should be told in a manner that will disgust 
rather than attract. We should tell more about those who suffer from crime and 
less about criminals. Give pictures of the home made desolate by the murderer; 
pictures of the widow and little children left homeless and fatherless—not pictures 
of the brute who committed the crime. Influence the public to send the flowers of 
sympathy to the victim, not to the fiend who is behind the bars. Print crime news, 
yes, because that is our duty, but tell the story so that the world will shudder, not 
desire to emulate. Make a crime story sicken and shame us—not a story that por- 
trays the murderer as a picturesque character. Show the world that the man who 
shoots is a coward, not a hero; show that the most ignorant savage can kill and 
cut, for it takes no brain, no courage to pull the trigger or slash with a knife. That’s 
the brute’s response, the quick resort of the coward, not of the brave man. 


* * * 


“This is the age of adventure. There are more thrills in science, in new dis- 
coveries and in new inventions that in all the sex and crime stories ever printed. I 
am glad to say that the newspapers have discovered this and that the world is re- 
sponding. I remember as though it were yesterday when a story of a big crime or 
prize fight was the cause for an extra. We could sell more papers telling of a local 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Press Has Not Sold Out! 


An Outstanding Observer of the Fourth Estate Treats of 
Commercialism, Press Agents and Propaganda 


N this day, the press is under 

severe criticism. 

Of all topics which a writer may 
select for magazine or book publica- 
tion, the favorite one seems to be the 
alleged or real shortcomings of the 
newspaper. In highbrow circles there 
is a stereotyped notion that our press 
is not what it should be and in almost 
every publication catering to the se- 
lect class one finds it described as a 
horrid and degenerate jade, a corrupt 
and debauching social influence, las- 
civious, ignorant, brutal and avari- 
cious—the ugly ghost of a once proud 
beauty honored as the Fourth Estate. 

I have not noticed that newspaper 
men seriously resent this criticism in 
rival media, though it often is quite 
abusive. Journalism knows that 
there are all sorts of newspapers— 
good, bad and indifferent—catering to 
all degrees of intellectual acceptance 
and that anything that is said of “The 
American Press,” an all-embracing 
term, may be both true and false. 
Valid criticism of newspapers, as of 
political parties, religious groups, or 
other widely organized bodies, should 
be specific in character and, of course, 
this is rare. 

The best known fact in the sophisti- 
cated realm of journalism, and the 
least known fact outside of that circle, 
is that the newspaper is and can be 
only a refiection of the people and the 
times. It is a mirror, more accurate 
than is usually credited, of the pag- 
eant of human existence, and often it 
reflects objects which are by no means 
agreeable to the eye. It tells the story 
hour by hour of man’s snail-paced 
progress through the centuries to- 
ward ancient ideals of beauty, happi- 
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A Career in Ink 


Known to thousands of newspa- 
per men for his editorials and 
“Shop Talk at Thirty’ in Editor 
& Publisher, which he edits, Mar- 
len E. Pew, the author of the 
accompanying timely and  plain- 
spoken article on the press prob- 
lems of today, has won for himself 
an important place in the field of 
journalism. His remarks on press 
topics were delivered at the recent 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, 
at Columbus, O. 

Mr. Pew began his newspaper 
career as a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Press in 1894, remaining there 
for four years. He then went to 
New York as the representative in 
Gotham of the Scripps-McRae Press 
Association. He held this post 
three years and then filled various 
positions with the New York Eve- 
ning Journal until he became east- 
ern manager of the Newspaper En- 
terprise Association in 1903. He 
held this position until 1907 when 
he was made editor of the News- 
paper Enterprise Association. In 
1910 he became associated with the 
Boston Traveler and remained with 
that paper until 1912 when he be- 
came news manager of the United 
Press Association, of which he was 
one of the organizers. 

He became editor of the Phii- 

| adelphia News-Post later in 1912 
and held this post until he organ- 
ized the Press Illustrating Service 
in 1915. Im 1917 he became press 
representative of the Secretary of 
War and organized the War De- 
partment News Bureau. Mr. Pew 
served as editor and manager of 
International News Service from 
1919 to 1922, after which he as- 
sumed his present editorship. 











ness, security, freedom and truth. It 
tells of his failures, as of his victories, 
but the preponderance of news is un- 
pleasant and disappointing. I grant 


this is strange in a golden age of 
science and manual achievement. 
Civilization’s disappointments out- 
weigh its glories and the bulk of man- 
kind moves in an atmosphere of un- 
certainty, discontent, disappointment 
and hope deferred. From these un- 
satisfactory conditions, we have ob- 
served a current of strange reaction 
against the press as the bearer of bad 
news. A school of unreasoning critics 
proposes that the newspaper shall 
shut its eyes to spectacles which do 
not flatter civilization. They would 
give the reader a false picture of life 
They would varnish with the oil o! 
shallow pretense all that is unpleasant 
and unfavorable. 

I set this down as a major influ- 
ence upon editorial men in this day 
and ask you, in all fairness, how well 
this dangerous sophistry is being re- 
sisted by the rank and file of newspa- 
pers. The Pollyannas have not yet 
succeeded in making us laugh off the 
troubles and evils of existence. 

A much more subtle and sinister in- 
fluence on the modern newspaper, one 
calculated to put its independence in 
hock or a halter, is the spirit of com- 
mercialism that naturally has spread 
far in the materialistic age. The prof- 
it motive has become as of the very 
breath of the people. It is dominant 
in Public Opinion, governing in poli- 
tics, reckless in all walks of life 
Scarcely was it to be expected that 
the freedom of the press would escape 
this influence. Some critics sincerely 
believe that our ancient heritage of 
independence has already been sold 
out, but I hasten to remark that I am 
not one who so believes. I deny that 
the newspaper is merely a business 
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and challenge that view on grounds 
which will appeal to your reason. It 
is a business plus a whole array of 
spiritual, aesthetic, professional and 
economic functions that have nothing 
whatever to do with money changing. 


| need only mention the fact that 
some of the choicest possessions of 
the press are not for sale at any price. 
That, surely, is not business. There 
are some compromises which the press 
cannot make no matter how great 
might be the profit—and that is not 
business. Obligations imposed on 
journalism in this country far tran- 
scend those of any commercial 
pursuit and most professional pur- 
suits, and in consideration of its 
free and noble function of truth- 
sayer, that the people may know 
the facts of life. Government, for 
more than 140 years, has favored 
the press over all commercial pur- 
suits. To me it is a kind of treachery 
for any newspaper or newspaper man 
now to seek to use the power of the 
press as license for selfish gain, or, as 
one of our best apologists for a com- 
mercialized press recently suggested 
in THe QuILL, to sit on the side line of 
life as a “witness” of events. This 
presumes no responsibility to a public 
which depends upon us for news and 
its interpretation other than that of 
the faithful, unemotional, disinterest- 
ed scribe. Opposed to this view is 
the one which holds that the urgent 
need of the day is press leadership. 

I deny that the press has sold out, 
or proposes to desecrate its grant of 
freedom. It is an assertion which is 
capable of proof that the American 
press makes financial sacrifices in the 
name of ethical responsibility that 
would astound the commercial world, 
if known. I could tell of a thousand 
instances, but will mention only one. 
A publisher of the Middle West re- 
cently set up in his office a voluntary 
censorship over advertising copy. In 
three weeks this censorship ruled out 
of the columns of that newspaper 
more than $50,000 worth of linage, be- 
cause the copy did not respond to an 
arbitrary standard of truth or fair 
play with the reader. By this action 
the publisher could not hope to gain 
100 new subscribers. He seriously 
antagonized a group of advertisers 
and their agents. There was no pub- 
lic demand to force his action. He 
only knew that he owed peculiar ob- 
ligation to his confiding readers and 
this sacrifice therefore became a duty 
imposed by good journalism—which 
is always the best kind of business. I 
do not say that advertising patronage 
is not a strong influence in many 
newspaper offices, for it surely is, but 
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I do contend, with evidence to support 
my stand, that in the average office 
the important truths in the news, 
facts which vitally concern the wel- 
fare of the community, ride into 
print over all external influences. 

But at this point I wish to say that 
never in history has the press been 
under such a terrific pressure from 
the outside as at present. One phase 
of this insistent, day-and-night pres- 
sure with which all shirt-sleeve news- 
paper men are familiar, is the im- 
mense group of press agents, so-called 
publicity experts, that has sprung up 
in recent years. The influence of 
propaganda and ballyhoo is pro- 
found throughout the field. I have 
not space to treat of this subject ex- 
cept superficially. Perhaps I may 
point my remarks best by citing a 
few recent instances. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who 
is an authority in journalism as in 
politics, recently told a group of edi- 
tors that in his opinion the recent 
Democratic successes at the polls 
were to be credited, not to a great 
party, not to a set of great issues, not 
to a spontaneous outburst of popular 
feeling expressed in ballots, but rath- 
er to one lowly newspaper man, 
Charles Michelson, who two years ago 
quit his job as Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York World and 
became the press agent of the Demo- 
cratic party. Senator Vandenberg 
said that to this keen-eyed writer, 
now a political propagandist, belonged 
the glory and he hoped the party 
would fitiy reward him. 

I leave this to your imagination. Is 
it good or bad? If true, is this a sign 
of healthy Public Opinion, or is this a 
dangerous and abnormal process? 


ND while you are contemplat- 

ing this urgent question of prop- 
aganda as a gravely important new 
influence in modern life, I want to 
direct your attention to a circum- 
stance which I believe has a direct 
bearing on the advent of the press 
agent as a recognized factor in pub- 
lic relations. Fifteen months ago, this 
nation figuratively was sitting on top 
of the world as an economic power. 
The peak of the commercial age was 
at hand. Suddenly, like a bolt from 
the blue, came the panic of 1929, 
first in evidence in the securities 
markets. I call your attention to the 
amazing fact that this tragedy which 
has miraculously transformed our 
country from the seat of unparalleled 
wealth and success to the scene of 
human distress and defeat of millions 
of citizens, came without one authori- 
tative word of warning. We were 
totally unprepared for it. Even with 
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the economic structure falling about 
our ears, editors and publicists were 
still shouting for months that it 
could not be. 

Now please couple with this fact, 
your knowledge of what the publicity 
system has been in Wall Street under 
the modern ballyhoo dispensation. 
If you do not know it, I will tell you 
that the press agent hand-out has al- 
most completely superseded, in that 
district, the processes of the reports of 
evidential or authenticated fact. And 
if you, or I, should go to that center 
of our economic life and attempt to 
write a story which would pass 
muster according to the ethical tenets 
of the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors we should come back 
empty-handed. 


HE financial crash of 1929 fell on 

this country unheralded because 
the press relied not upon independent 
reporting but put its faith in the pre- 
pared hand-out which is not news but 
propaganda. 

It is a correlating fact, of immense 
importance, that the World War hor- 
ror also came as a flash from the blue, 
springing from relatively insignifi- 
cant sparks into an almost universal 
conflagration, dumbfounding the peo- 
ple of all nations. It, too, was un- 
heralded. Europe, of course, has 
never had any press freedom com- 
parable to our own. The hand-out 
there is an institution hoary with age. 
It has shielded misgovernment and 
the exploitation of the many by the 
few for many generations. 

Two-thirds of the world is under 
positive censorship this day. I ask 
you, do we have to learn that censor- 
ship is the basis of most of the world’s 
evil? And, as a practical proposition, 
just how may one draw a line of safe- 
ty between subtle press agentry or 
public relations practice, which man- 
ages to dominate the public mind, and 
censorship which candidly says “you 
can’t print that,” or “you must print 
this”? The effect, it seems to me, is 
the same. Of course, I also quarrel 
with press agentry on the score that 
it defeats the journalist’s ambitions 
and short circuits $25,000,000 a year 
from the box office of the newspaper 
office. But these are minor consid- 
erations. The chief fact is that prop- 
aganda in the guise of news is grossly 
perverting public opinion and no 
matter how many good fellows may 
be engaged in it, some of them per- 
haps in control of their jobs, the 
principle is subversive and the prac- 
tice contains seed of death for our 
type of press. 

I should like to go still further into 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Page One for the Farmers 


Metropolitan Newspapers Now Assign Trained Men 
to the Problems and Developments of Agriculture 


IME was, and, 








for that mat- 

ter, still is in 
some places, when 
a farmer who 
could crowd 
through Al Ca- 
pone, Woodrow 
Wilson, anda 
horde of other 
front page regu- 
lars, had to oper- 
ate a love cult or 
shoot up the 
neighborhood. In 
recent years, 
thanks to a per- 
sistent group of 
Senators badly in 
need of a cam- 
paign cry, the 











how to keep well 
enjoys a_ syndi- 
cation rivaling 
Syd Smith's 
Gumps. 

An E. L. Dun- 
lap, of Champaign, 
Illinois, had writ- 
ten to him for 
a booklet on 
Bright’s disease, 
appending these 
words: “Am going 
on my 80th birth- 
day, and travel 
about the state 

( on business regu- 
15 ¥ larly. My father 
Eats er was_ horticultural 
ate: ei and agricultural 

oe editor of the Trib- 
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farmers’ industrial 
plight has been 
bringing columns 
of type in big city 
newspapers. 

Through some peculiar twist in 
the thoughts of seasoned editors, a 
realization has developed that city 
people in large numbers still have a 
sympathetic interest in rural life, 
which, as a matter of record, nur- 
tured many of our present indus- 
trial and political leaders from 
swaddling clothes to swivel chairs. 

Big business, in its frequently 
nearsighted way, tries to keep a 
weather eye on the trends in agri- 
culture. As one veteran Chicago 
newsman ably expresses it, there 
was a time when newspapers watch- 
ed and waited for a bumper crop, 
for it foretold good times; now a big 
crop seems to bring low commodity 
prices and the whole world fidgets 
at the possible domestic and inter- 
national complications. 

In a city built from an agricultural 
empire unparalleled on the globe, 
the Chicago Tribune realizes the 
mutual interests of urban and rural 
people in capitalizing the natural re- 
sources of the Middle West to best 
advantage in national progress. It 
also knows that at heart most city 
people love the open fields, the plot 
of soil, and the unending delights of 
natural creation from seed, soil and 
climate. It is conservative to esti- 
mate that three score other metro- 
politan dailies also have some de- 
gree of perception in this regard. 





By PAUL POTTER 
Farm Editor, The Chicago Tribune 


The other day, I received a note 
from Dr. Evans, whose advice on 





Back to the Farm 


Paul Potter’s discussion of 
the handling of farm news in 
the Chicago Tribune will be 
particularly interesting to 
those who read the article by 
John R. Fleming, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, on “Agriculture 
Welcomes Trained Writers,” 
in the December issue of The 
Quill. 

Mr. Fleming told of the in- 
creased opportunities in ag- 
ricultural journalism. He 
stressed the need for men 
trained to interpret farm 
problems for readers of large 
dailies and magazines and for 
press associations. 

Mr. Potter, in his article, 
reveals the duties of a farm 
editor on a _ metropolitan 
daily that has been conduct- 
ing a farm and garden de- 
partment for its readers for 
more than 80 years, to say 
nothing of the front page 
stories that have brought 
streamers in recent months. 

From his account, han- 
dling farm news on a news- 
paper in one of the world’s 
largest cities is no dull task 
in this day and age. 











une for 25 years 
prior to 1875.” 

“Doc” had pen- 
ned this bit of 
pithiness: “Pot- 
ter—All God’s chillun’s got ances- 
tors,” by way of letting me know that 
Frank Ridgway, for 10 years my pred- 
ecessor, Bernard W. Snow, George 
Heide, and others who had plowed 
the columns of the Trib’s Farm and 
Garden department, were youngsters 
along with me. Eighty years of this 
service, on a metropolitan newspaper! 
I swoon in thinking of the volumes of 
advice to farmers and gardeners in 
the annals of such a period. 





*VE just had a little over a year of 

the hardest work and the most 
thrills in my young life. Dropped in- 
to Ridgway’s job here almost over- 
night, I welcomed the chance to try 
out some ideas I'd had of farm jour- 
nalism, grown from tested seeds that 
Prof. F. W. Beckman must surely 
have thought he was sowing in barren 
brains when I, with three others, first 
completed the four-year course in ag- 
ricultural journalism at Iowa State 
College. Nearly four years on an 
Illinois farm paper, and three years 
handling publicity and what not for 
the National Dairy Council, were little 
fuel for one starting as a cub. 

Lady Luck attended my first assign- 
ment, although since then she has had 
her times of fickleness. Alexander 
Legge and his newly created Federal 
Farm Board, the answer of Hoover 
and Congress to eight years of “farm 
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relief’ clamoring, were meeting in 
Chicago. Ridgway was handling their 
publicity. The city desk could take 
the chance, then, when the veteran 
reporter on farm economics was out 
of town, to send me to “cover.” 

The hand-out that evening reported 
progress and harmony, even if an ar- 
gument between another reporter and 
a board official somehow told me 
otherwise. After the early edition, I 
sauntered back to the hotel, to stum- 
ble into my first scoop, the details of 
a “closed session” bickering between 
farm leaders, and the outline of what 
was proposed for the first government- 
sponsored national farmers’ sales 
agency of $20,000,000 capitalization. I 
was bawled out the next morning for 
what the city desk had been informed 
was malicious information, and only a 
plea of “let me prove it” kept the as- 
signment. Two days later, the session 
closed with a detailed plan for the rest 
of the world, but three days old to 
Tribune readers. 

Governmental interest in the rural 
predicament suddenly spread into 
other countries. In a short time, I 
was sent through Canada to study 
their reaction to Dominion and Amer- 
ican grain growers’ organization ef- 
forts. Throughout the winter, the 
new angles developed, in first one 
European country, then another. One 
story might be a rewrite of telegraph 
and cable, with local interpretation; 
the next might disclose Hoover’s 
“o. k.” for spending several millions 
of Uncle Sam’s cash in the wheat 
market, released in Chicago under an 
8-column banner. In between, there 
were questions on how to trim privet 
hedges, when to plant tulip bulbs, or 
how to inoculate alfalfa; all of inter- 
est to readers of our small daily 
“Farm and Garden” department, en- 
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larged in the Sunday editions. Dur- 
ing the summer we supervised two 
lawn and garden contests encouraging 
Chicagoans to beautify their homes 
and the metropolis. 

“We're publishing a farmers’ news- 
paper for about the first two hours of 
the evening,” declared Pat Maloney, 
on the day desk, to me at the outset. 
This attitude on the part of all the 
editors is a direct reflection of the 
personal interest of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, editor and publisher, in 
agriculture, which is largely respon- 
sible for the Tribune’s wide circula- 
tion in Chicagoland. 


NY meeting of farmers, or those 

interested in agriculture’s wel- 
fare, near or far, is reported for the 
Tribune, frequently by myself as a 
staff reporter. Any story of news 
value to rural interests is accorded a 
place in the mail editions and fre- 
quently is carried through the home 
and finals, with cutting. Doings of 
dairymen, livestock farmers, fruit 
and vegetable growers, poultrymen, 
and the many other aspects of agri- 
culture have their interpretation in 
the news and editorial columns, along 
with the politically prodded grain 
news. I do not, however, have to 
worry about daily price quotations, 
market news, or other grist that aids 
the growers. 

If a story breaks late, and I have 
gone home, it gets in just the same. 
And if a release arrives that is ambig- 
uous in background, I get a telephonic 
chance to explain. For the last six 
months a University of Wisconsin 
graduate, with farm news training, 
has been helping in this many-angled 
job. 

Two offshoots from the regular 
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duties have interested me in the last 
year, rather unusual developments 
from such a job as this. One is the 
use of stories on the marketing of a 
city’s food supply. Along with the 
Tribune cook’s recipes, comes infor- 
mation on what the farmers are going 
to send in to the city table, how it is 
grown, whether a large or small crop 
is expected, probable price relation- 
ships, and the intricate steps from 
farm to doorstep. There are many 
romances hidden in this common ap- 
peal to the inner cravings of man and 
woman. 

Another more recent development 
is the utilizing of a vast rural audi- 
ence’s interest in farm news by the 
Tribune’s radio station, WGN. Hand 
in hand with weather and market re- 
ports, this station is building the 
nucleus of broadcasts that will prove 
both beneficial and entertaining to 
farmers, and to city people interested 
in the wonders that come from the 
soil. I volunteered aid in this work, 
because it has many possibilities for 
development in bringing city and 
country closer together. 

The Tribune, as I have intimated, is 
not alone in developing a farm and 
garden department. We farm news 
writers, now numbering two dozen, 
get together now and then. At the 
time of the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago, December 3, an as- 
sociation of this sort was to be 
created. It will form an idea ex- 
change medium for newspaper men in 
such jobs, serving as a possible source 
of supply for trained men in this field, 
and as a fountainhead of information 
and experience for newspapers who 
might want to develop rural news, 
but are unfamiliar with its opportuni- 
ties or limitations. 


Illinois Honors Noted Editors 


RIBUTE to the memory and ac- 

complishments of 12 noted Illinois 
editors or publishers was paid re- 
cently at the University of Illinois 
when busts of eight of the men were 
unveiled at the dedication of the Edi- 
tors’ Hall of Fame. Two thousand 
persons attended the ceremonies. 

The 12 men honored, all deceased, 
were described in an attractive book- 
let prepared by members of the IIli- 
nois chapter of Sigma Delta Chi as 
follows: 

“Victor Fremont Lawson, great 
publisher-editor of the Chicago Daily 
News; Joseph Meharry Medill, build- 
er of the Chicago Tribune; Elijah 
Parish Lovejoy, martyred anti-slav- 
ery editor of the Alton Observer; 


Henry Wilson Clendenin, pioneer edi- 
tor of the Illinois State Register; 
David Wright Barkley, editor of the 
model country newspaper of Southern 
Illinois in the °’80s; Simeon Francis, 
dean of Illinois editors in the ’40s and 
50s; William Osborne Davis, builder 
of a distinguished community daily, 
the Bloomington Pantagraph; Melville 
Elijah Stone, founder of the Asso- 
ciated Press and champion of un- 
biased news reports; John Waterbury 
Clinton, editor-historian of Northern 
Illinois; John Withnal Bailey, builder 
of the world’s largest high-grade 
country weekly; Edward Wyllis 
Scripps, founder of the United Press, 
Scripps-Howard enterprises, and pa- 
tron of Science Service; Henry Means 


Pindell, editor statesman of the Peoria 
Journal and Transcript.” 

Busts were unveiled at the dedica- 
tion of Lawson, Medill, Lovejoy, 
Clendenin, Barkley, Davis, Scripps 
and Pindell. 

The Editors’ Hall of Fame was es- 
tablished by the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation to perpetuate the spirit and 
achievements of great editors and was 
a gift of the association to the Uni- 
versity. The regulations for election 
provide that no editor shall be named 
to the Editors’ Hall of Fame until one 
year after his or her death. Provi- 
sion has been made for a State Sec- 
tion and a General Section has been 
proposed. Elections are to be made 
yearly. 




















FRONT ROW, left to right, Prof. Bristow Adams, Cornell University, former national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi and pres 
ent member of the executive council; Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the Temple (Texas) Telegram, secretary; Fred Fuller Shedd, edi 
tor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors and national honorary member; Edwin V 
O’Neel, of Indianapolis, past president; Franklin M. Reck, assistant managing editor, The American Boy magazine, president. MIDDLE 
ROW, left to right, Charles E. Snyder, editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, first vice-president; Ralph L. Peters, editorial de 
partment, the Detroit News, editor of The Quill; Robert B. Tarr, the Pontiac (Mich.) Press, past president; Harry R. O’Brien, staff con 
tributor, The Country Gentleman, and instructor in journalism at the Ohio State University; Prof. Joseph S. Myers, director of the 
School of Journalism, the Ohio State University, and member of the scholarship committee of Sigma Delta Chi. BACK ROW, left to 
right, Prof. Blair Converse, director of the School of Journalism, Iowa State College, second vice-president and director of expansion for 
the fraternity; Albert W. Bates, executive secretary; Earl Mushlitz, director of research, the Indianapolis Star; Prof. William L. Mapel, 
director the School of Journalism, Washington and Lee University, member of the executive council, and Maurice O. Ryan, director of 


publications for the Greater North Dakota Association, Fargo, alumni secretary. 


Research Program Launched 


Sigma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, Sponsors 
Survey of Curricula as First of a Series of Editorial Studies 


AKING another step forward in 

its constant endeavor to serve the 

best interests of journalism and 
those engaged in that profession, 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, committed itself at 
the sixteenth convention, held No- 
vember 17, 18 and 19 at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., to a pro- 
gram of journalistic research. 

The findings of such research will 
be presented at succeeding conven- 
tions, two days of which will be de- 
voted to the presentation and discus- 
sion of editorial problems. By action 
of the convention, only one of the 
three days at conventions of the 
future will be devoted to fraternity 
business. 

For the first research project, the 
fraternity chose a subject that already 
has aroused wide discussion and con- 
troversy—that of the curricula of 
journalism schools and departments. 

Editors, through the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, already 
have gone into the matter from their 
viewpoint and the teachers of jour- 


By RALPH L. PETERS 


Editor, The Quill 








A Compliment 


In opening his address at the 
sixteenth convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Marlen E. Pew, editor 
of Editor & Publisher and him- 
self an associate member of the 
University of Missouri chapter of 
the fraternity, remarked: 

“Sigma Delta Chi, in my view, 
is a significant sign of the times in 
American Journalism. It augurs 
well for the future. It means that 
we have been able to develop in a 
hitherto loosely organized industry 
a large body of educated craftsmen, 
not only skilled in the technique 
of writing, editing and publishing, 
but possessed of a cultural back- 
ground better than that of the 
fathers and making available to the 
press a finer sense of news values 
and an increased authority for the 
printed word. 

“University-trained journalism has 
put its stamp of merit on much of 
the press product of the day. Dull 
indeed is he who fails to compre- 
hend the glowing promise of a 
future press dominated by a strictly 
professional and soundly artistic 
craft. 

“This, then, is reason enough for 
us to take pride in Sigma Delta 
Chi and I, of the older school, on 
my way out, heartily greet you, of 
the newer school, on your way in, 
meanwhile wearing my honorary 
fraternity pin out front where it 
will do most to flatter me and cover 
my multitude of shortcomings.” 








nalistic subjects have done likewise. 
There is still a third group to be con- 
sidered—the men who have gradu- 
ated from schools and departments of 
journalism. The editors have been 
discussing what they want their men 
to study in school; the teachers have 
endeavored to fit their pupils for ac- 
tive work. What does the graduate 
himself think of his journalistic in- 
struction at college or university? 
What has he found that he lacks 
most? What courses would he want 
if he were returning to the campus? 
The viewpoints of all three groups 
editors, teachers and graduates—will 
be sought in the present survey with 
the object of presenting a comprehen- 
sive and worthwhile report to the 
seventeenth convention, which is to be 
held at the University of Minnesota. 
Prof. William L. Mapel, director of 
the School of Journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., and a member of the execu- 
tive council of the fraternity, will di- 
rect the organization’s first research 
project. In carrying it out, he will 
7 
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have the assistance of the senior stu- 
dents of journalism in the school he 
heads. 

He will seek frank statements from 
leading editors and teachers, and, in 
requesting views of the graduates, 
will query two groups, one whose 
members have been out of school for 
five years and the other whose mem- 
bers have been out of school for 10 
years or more. 

During the year, Franklin M. Reck, 
newly-elected president of the frater- 
nity, will appoint a com:nittee to in- 
vestigate what already has been done 
in the field of journalistic research 
and to recommend to the executive 
council of the fraternity at the next 
convention definite lines of future re- 
search. 

Thus research is added to the other 
endeavors of the fraternity in behalf 
of journalism and journalists—the 
personnel bureau, which has been un- 
usually successful in fitting men and 
jobs; the fostering of alumni activi- 
ties; the publishing of a professional 
magazine; the various chapter proj- 
ects along journalistic lines and the 
efforts of alumni groups to amend 
contempt of court laws so that judges 
citing defendants for contempt of 
court would not try the cases. 


HE principal speakers at the con- 

vention were Fred Fuller Shedd, 
editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors; 
Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor and 
Publisher; Frank E. Mason, president 
of International News Service, and 
Prof. Mapel. Other speakers includ- 
ed Prof. Joseph S. Myers, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Ohio 
State University; John E. Stempel, 
the New York Sun, and Donald D. 
Hoover, of the Indianapolis News. 

Mr. Shedd and Mr. Pew were the 
convention banquet speakers. Prof. 
Mapel spoke at a shop-talk program 
and Mr. Mason at a luncheon. 

Mr. Shedd’s subject was “The 
Newspaper of 1940.” His remarks, in 
which he expressed his view that the 
press of 10 years hence would be a 
better, more substantial press, will ap- 
pear shortly as an article in Tue 
Qui. Mr. Pew treated of the pres- 
ent-day criticism of the press and of 
the evils that menace newspapers to- 
day. His remarks appear as an ar- 
ticle in this issue of THe Qumt. 

Prof. Mapel spoke of “Newspapers 
and the Law,” treating of libel and 
contempt in an interesting and in- 
structive address. His remarks also 
will appear in the near future as a 
Qui. article. 

Mr. Mason talked of journalistic in- 
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struction and urged that students of 
journalism get as liberal an education 
as possible. He declared that it is not 
so important to cram one’s head with 
facts and figures as it is to know 
where to go to get information when 
specific information is needed. 

Newspaper men of today should 
know something about finance, sociol- 
ogy, mass psychology, economics, his- 
tory, Lenin, Marx and other topics 
and individuals linked with the news 
of the past and present, he said. And, 
he added, another important subject, 
often neglected, is geography. 

Mr. Mason then treated briefly—all 
too briefly for his listeners—of some 
of his experiences as a foreign cor- 
respondent. 

Prof. Myers discussed present-day 
press problems briefly in welcoming 
the convention delegates to Ohio 
State; Mr. Stempel told of the news- 
paper employment situation in New 
York and of the methods of news 
gathering and handling. Mr. Hoover 
told of the efforts of the Indianapolis 
alumni in behalf of changes in the 
contempt law. 


HE convention was held in the au- 

ditorium of the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Museum, located at the 
entrance to the campus. A pre-con- 
vention smoker was held at the Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity house on Sun- 
day evening. Registration came Mon- 
day morning and soon had passed all 
previous marks. Ninety members of 
the fraternity registered and more 
than two score others attended vari- 
ous sessions of the convention with- 
out registering. Delegates from all 
43 active chapters, excepting Colum- 
bia, were present. 

The opening morning session was 
occupied by the welcoming address 
of Prof. Myers; President Edwin V. 
O’Neel’s greeting to the delegates; 
roll call, appointment of committees 
and the annual reports of officers, the 
executive council, the publication 
board and standing committees. 

The convention delegates and of- 
ficers were the guests at noon Monday 
of the Student Senate, Foy Kohler, 
president of that body, extending the 
welcome of the student body to the 
visitors. Following the luncheon, the 
delegates were taken to the Ohio 
Penitentiary, scene of the disastrous 
fire that made one of the biggest news 
stories of all time. The afternoon was 
given over to a shop-talk program 
conducted by Maurice O. Ryan, 
alumni secretary of the fraternity. It 
was at this session that Prof. Mapel, 
Mr. Stempel and Mr. Hoover spoke. 

Monday night, the delegates and of- 
ficers were the guests of the three Co- 
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lumbus newspapers, the Dispatch, the 
Citizen and the Ohio State Journal, at 
an all-press dance in the Hall of Mir- 
rors, the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. The 
Ohio Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi had 
thoughtfully arranged a date bureau 
for the visitors at which the delegates 
to the convention—and some of the 
officers too—applied for blondes or 
brunettes, tall or short coeds. There 
were a few redheads available also. 


UESDAY brought committee re- 
ports; the luncheon given by Theta 
Sigma Phi at which Mr. Mason spoke; 
a model initiation in which Carl 
Turner, division manager of Interna- 
tional News Service, was made an as- 
sociate of the Ohio State chapter; the 
service of remembrance; the conven- 
tion banquet at the Hotel Fort Hayes, 
convention headquarters, and a the- 
ater party after the banquet. 
President O’Neel, who presided as 
toastmaster, was presented with a 
gavel by his chapter, De Pauw, at the 
banquet. LeRoy H. Millikan, one- 
time editor of the De Pauw Daily and 
one of the founders of Sigma Delta 
Chi, was present at the banquet and 
received a resounding welcome. Prof. 
Mapel and Franklin Reck provided 
the lighter moments of the evening. 


EDNESDAY, the closing day of 

the convention, brought a flood 
of work that was disposed of quick- 
ly and efficiently by the assem- 
bly. The matter of a biennial con- 
vention, instead of an annual conven- 
tion, was discussed. The delegates 
voted to maintain the annual conven- 
tion. 

Chapter finances were brought up, 
with various delegates relating for 
the benefit of their associates how 
funds were raised in their respective 
schools. The interchange of ideas 
proved interesting and valuable. Ad- 
ditional cooperation and assistance is 
to be tendered chapters in poor finan- 
cial condition during the year. 

Southern Methodist University was 
granted a chapter and the charter of 
Louisiana was recalled. 

A visitation program was approved. 
First Vice-president Charles E. Sny- 
der asked for the benefit of the dele- 
gates of the next convention that 
some chapter having an established 
publication prepare a detailed report 
on it, which, with sample copies of the 
publication, would be made available 
to all delegates. The Colorado chap- 
ter’s delegate, Robert C. Looney, as- 
sumed responsibility on behalf of his 
chapter of preparing such a report for 
the seventeenth convention. 

Retiring President O’Neel was pre- 


(Continued on page 17) 


























lf This Be Heresy— 


Individuals Have Rights Just as Newspapers Have Rights—There Are Two Sides to Freedom 


By PAUL BENTON 


Managing Editor, The Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE freedom of the American 

press to print the news freely 

and to comment upon it with 
the same freedom, restrained only by 
reasonable laws of libel, although 
often attacked, sometimes crudely 
and sometimes subtly, may however 
be called unquestioned. 

This is the precious heritage left us 
by old John Peter Zenger, of Colonial 
New York, and scores of fighting edi- 
tors since his day. It is all the more 
precious in an era which is seeing 
freedom of expression attacked 
throughout the world, in a day when 
700,000,000 human beings are reading 
only news and comment satisfactory 
to government censors. 

Attempts to overthrow the consti- 
tutional bulwark of the American 
press, and there are plenty of them, 
typified best perhaps by the Minne- 
sota gag law, should be resisted at all 
costs whenever and wherever found. 
Such is our patriotic duty so long as 
adherence to the tenets of the men 
who founded this republic is consid- 
ered the true test of patriotism. 

However, the task of maintaining 
our constitutional freedom is contin- 
ually made more difficult by those 
members of our own profession who 
allow their zeal for startling stories, 
their avidity for ephemeral “scoops,” 
their frank sensationalism to outrun 
the sense of good taste and decency 
which undoubtedly governs their per- 
sonal social relations. 

The profession of journalism is im- 
portant. The power of the printed 
word in conjunction with wide distri- 
bution is recognized as immense. The 
profession of journalism in the main 
is as dignified, as useful and as worthy 
of respect as any other. Our black 
sheep are no more numerous and no 
blacker than those of medicine, the 
law, engineering, or any other calling. 

This very dignity—the dignity of a 
profession wielding world-wide in- 
fluence—should prevent its members 
from being “Peeping Toms.” 


HE wife of a famous airman was 
about to become a mother. If 
there is any time in a woman’s life 
when she is entitled to every consid- 
eration, when her privacy should be 


sacrosanct, when even her whims as- 
sume importance, it surely should be 
then. Instead of following the course 
upon which they certainly would have 
insisted had the case been personal 
to them, some editors descended to 
every keyhole trick in their repertory, 
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Enemies Within 


Keyhole tactics, espionage, brib- 
ery and sensationalism on the part 
of some newspaper men make the 
maintaining of the constitutional 
freedom of the press more and | 
more difficult, observes Paul Ben- | 

| 
| 


ton, veteran newspaper man, in the 
accompanying article. 

His article is a plea for the 
maintaining of that freedom despite 
the enemies of the profession with- 
in its ranks as well as without. 

“Every unjustifiable invasion of 
private rights by a newspaper is a 
new brick in the wall of censorship 
which many, many individuals and 
groups would like to build around 
our house,” he comments striking- 
ly in the letter accompanying the 
article requested by the editors of 
The Quill. 

Mr. Benton served as assistant 
city editor, telegraph editor and 
special writer for the Times-Union | 
before becoming managing editor. 
He also has been on the staffs of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; the 
Philadelphia Record; the New 
York Tribune; the Philadelphia 
Times and the Rochester Post-Ex- 
press. He also has written fiction 
and articles for various magazines 
and other publications. 
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to espionage and downright bribery 
to “get the news!” 

But was it news? Was it justifiable, 
decent, honest news? 

No, it was not, a thousand times not. 
It was nobody’s business, except that 
of those personally interested. 

Naturally reference is not being 
made here to publication of the news 
that the Lone Eagle and his mate had 
been blessed with an eaglet. That 
was honest news. The birth of a son 
is an occasion for rejoicing to any 
parents. I am referring to the months 


of public gossip which preceded the 
event, to the shadowing of Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, to the bribing of servants and 
others, to all the mean and petty 
tricks adopted by some sections of the 
press. 

Justification of the efforts made in 
the case of Mrs. Lindbergh has been 
sought in the custom of announcing 
the imminence of certain royal births. 
There is no parallel. In the case of 
royalty, succession to a throne or the 
devotion of a people to their sovereign 
and his line lays a moral duty upon 
the prospective parents and their 
family to announce the impending 
event. It is idiotic to compare the 
cases. The true reason is that such 
a bit of gossip may swell some paper’s 
circulation a few thousand for a day 
or so. 

The great bulk of the American 
press doesn’t want circulation gained 
by such means. It not only does not 
want it but, thank God, does not need 
it. 


O attempt the laying down of rules 

and regulations to cover such a 
situation as this obviously is impos- 
sible. There is no exact dividing line 
between decent and honest news and 
methods of getting it and indecent and 
dishonest news and methods. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases. Perhaps the 
only criterion which can be used is 
the end in view. I would listen at 
any keyhole to unearth a story of 
graft and corruption, but I would tell 
anyone to go to hell who asked me to 
smell out an impending divorce case. 

The best rule any editor can follow 
is to make his professional and per- 
sonal conduct agree where matters 
concerning the right of the individual 
to privacy are concerned in cases 
where no public issue is at stake. We 
do not govern our personal actions 
toward our neighbors solely by the 
law of slander. Why, therefore, should 
we govern the attitude of our papers 
solely by the law of libel? 

Human beings have rights just as 
newspapers have rights. 

The one should be as sacred as the 
other. 

And if this be heresy to the great 
god News, make the most of it. 
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down veterans whose eyes gleam 

more over the sight of a forbidden 
bottle than at a scoop—it is a poor 
choice but managing editors have lit- 
tle else to pick from. 

Maybe there is some sort of secret 
sign on my door, such as tramps are 
said to mark inhospitable farmhouses 
with, but it does seem that I never 
have any applications from real re- 
porters. Of course I get calls from 
countless boys just out of high school, 
some out of college, and a great, great 
many from the drifters who wouldn’t 
work more than three months if I 
hired them. The floaters going South 
for the winter and back North for the 
summer stop off in Chattanooga long 
enough to favor me with the oppor- 
tunity of improving the News by add- 
ing them to the staff. I never do. 
One naively admitted to me the other 
day that he had worked on 42 news- 
papers and had been fired from all but 
two. 

Then there is the college boy, per- 
haps the journalism school graduate, 
who wants a job. I have tried several. 
One made good instantly and went to 
a New York daily. Another finally 
made the grade after looking hopeless 
for several years. The rest are gone; 
they couldn’t meet the requirements 
here and if they ever got other news- 
paper jobs they probably failed there. 
I know of others who made good 
here and on other papers only to 
be lured into the theatrical press de- 
partment, the utility “public relations” 
office or some other more fruitful field. 

What of the good old days when 
reporters worked for the joy of chas- 
ing news and cared little for the com- 
forts of life so long as they could eat 
and borrow a cigarette. It wasn’t so 
many years ago that the reporters on 
a morning paper worked from noon 
until midnight and later and then 
spent their day off loafing about their 
beat and the office. They just didn’t 
have any other interests. They prob- 
ably made poor husbands and fathers 
for they lived only for the paper. 
They could smell news with that pe- 
culiar sense which all old-timers be- 
lieve existed. When a news tip came 
in they champed at the bit like a fire 
horse when the gong rings. 
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WHERE ARE THE G 


Inexperienced Boys or Broken Down Veterans, Drifters a 


By J. CHARLES 
Executive Editor, Thel Chat 


Now reporters drop their work as 
soon as they can slip by the city desk 
and ride out in their own car for a 
round of golf. Or maybe, if they’re 
married, they drive home to help wife 
plant roses or take the baby for an 








The Ideal Reporter | 


Here is a pointed indict- | 
ment of the reporter of today 
as-he has been observed by 
J. Charles Poe, the author of | 
the accompanying article. It 
is not a very complimentary 
picture that he draws. Is 
there some one who will 
speak for the reporter? 

After voicing his findings, 
Mr. Poe sets forth some of 
the things he would expect to 
find in his ideal reporter. The 
list includes many things to- 
ward which an aspiring re- 
porter should strive. 

* a * 


“I should like,” observes 
Mr. Poe, “to see a consider- 
able improvement in the zeal- 
ous quest for news and a re- 
turn of that feeling of sym- 
pathy for the under dog 
which so characterized news- 
paper reporters of a few 
decades ago.” 

* * * 


“I should like my report- 
ers to feel that they are in 
fact representatives of the 
public, just as a client has his 
lawyer in court.” 

* * * 


“I like reporters who do 
not alibi.” 




















airing. If any are to be found around 
the office the chances are they will be 
poring over a book of poems or writ- 
ing a book review for the literary 
editor. Like other salaried men, they 
buy real estate, stocks and bonds, 
radios, automobiles. If you catch a 
group of them in conversation it will 
be about philosophy or the latest play 
or their golf scores rather than about 
some brewing political scandal. If 
the managing editor or city editor is 
foolish enough to undertake a crusade 
to drive some corrupt official from of- 
fice, they’ll condescend to help him a 
little but they secretly pity him as 





belonging to a school that is passing 
out. 

They talk glibly of economic change, 
industrial revolutions and the Young 
Confederate movement, while over at 
the city hall an official is padding the 
payroll, selling contracts or em- 
bezzling hospital funds. If a banker 
asks them to suppress a story because 
it will give the town a black eye if 
printed, they gladly yield to the pres- 
sure of the great god Business. 


HAT are we going to do about 

it? How about the journalism 
schools? Are they giving us a product 
that will fill the dream of every man- 
aging editor? I personally do not 
think so. 

I do not pine for the “good old 
days,” which probably exist more in 
fading memories than in fact, but I 
should like to see a considerable im- 
provement in the zealous quest for 
news and a return of that feeling of 
sympathy for the under dog which so 
characterized newspaper reporters of 
a few decades ago. 

I should like my reporters to feel 
that they are in fact representatives of 
the public, just as a client has his 
lawyer in court. I should like them 
to feel that it is up to them to guard 
the public’s interest from injustice, 
discrimination and exploitation of 
whatever kind. 

I like reporters who do not alibi 
and excuse themselves for failure to 
get an assignment or for getting 
scooped. When asked to interview a 
person, I don’t like to see reporters 
make one feeble effort to get the story 
over the telephone, and failing, report 
to the desk that the man wasn’t in. 

My ideal reporter, we'll say as an 
example, is covering city hall. I 
would want him to know all about the 
budgets, the tax rate, the garbage dis- 
posal problem, the bond issues and 
how their proceeds are spent, the pen- 
sion plan and its abuses, if any, the 
method of buying real estate, how 
equipment and supplies are bought, 
how teachers are hired and fired. In 
short, my ideal reporter will know 
so much about the internal operations 
of the city government that when he 
learns one fact he can fit it into the 
whole pattern so as to bring out its 
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GOOD REPORTERS? 


Drifters and Incompetents Apply at This Editor's Door 


4IARLES POE 


? Thel Chattanooga News 
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full significance. That kind of re- 
porter will not be content to take only 
handouts which glorify the official but 
give little insight into city affairs. 

In this article, I am assuming that 
the reporter is equipped with the abil- 
ity to construct a good English sen- 
tence, that he knows all about leads, 
newspaper style, and so on. I am 
talking only about news getting, not 
news writing. I want to make the as- 
sertion that I think that the trouble 
with the reporters of today is that 
they do not possess the art of intelli- 
gent loafing. 

Let me illustrate with my own ex- 
perience. When I got my first job 
on a newspaper I knew nothing about 
the work, nothing about politics and 
nothing about the routine of a city’s 
life except what little I had come in 
direct contact with. But I had an in- 
terest in politics and was able to con- 
vince the city editor that I ought to 
have the job when the political writer 
quit a few months after I started to 
work. I thought politics was some 
strange science, difficult to master and 
only given to a very few ever to pene- 
trate its deep mysteries. 

So I decided that the only way for 
me to get any news was to learn at 
least the language of the politicians 
so as to fool the readers into thinking 
I knew all about it. I began loafing 
about the haunts of the politicians. I 
drank in every word they said. Many 
times I would drag in what I thought 
was a story but a good city editor 
saved me and the paper. Finally I 
discovered that I knew about as much 
about politics as any of them. I found 
that the mystery had evaporated. 
From then on I had no trouble with 
politics. 


best police reporter I ever saw 

was a consummate loafer. He 

said little but listened a lot to the gos- 

sip of the cops. They didn’t know a 

story when they saw one unless it was 
a murder or a bank rob- 


worth a headline, much less a story. 

The trouble with the average news 
source is that he does not recognize 
news. Of course in this day of high- 
pressure public relations men there is 
no dearth of available copy. The re- 
porter who is not heart and soul in 
his work will accept hand-outs like 
these in preference to loafing around 
to get some real news. The real re- 
porter will “make” news. By this I 
mean he will have ideas, pass them 
on to his news sources, develop them 
maybe into a campaign to clean up 
gambling dens, beautify back alleys 
or make auto drivers exercise more 
caution. 

These are things that are not ac- 
quired at journalism school or any 
other school. They are the product 
of active imaginative minds attuned 
to the interests and needs of a rapidly 
moving world; of hearts that beat in 
sympathy for the victims of a revolu- 
tionized social and industrial order, 
while preserving a proper apprecia- 
tion for the problems of the custo- 
dians of wealth and power. These 
rare reporters have open minds; they 
are willing to learn from the man who 
knows; they are partisans of no cause 
or creed. 

Let no one think from what I have 
said that I harbor a grudge against 
educated newspaper men. What I 
have said here means only that I want 
education to fit a man for the prac- 
tical workaday world rather than 
to train him away from the realities 
of life. In hiring new men I have 
adopted the rule of giving a hearing 
only to college men. I much prefer 
the graduate of the literary course to 
the journalism school, believing that 
after being fully grounded in the 
fundamentals of history, literature, 
science and sociology he can make 
more rapid strides in mastering the 
practical side of producing a news- 


paper. 


<)> 


Keeping the public informed about 
what is taking place in this world of 
ours and seeking to mould public 
opinion to me is a serious business. I 
do not want it in the hands of incom- 
petent, irresponsible panderers to the 
public’s appetite for thrills, nor do I 
want it in the hands of dreamy 
would-be philosophers whose minds 
are buried in Greek literature. 





Another View 


O those who believe in “the good 

old days” no young journalist of 
the present will ever equal the young 
journalist of the past. The converse 
view, I believe, is not less ardently 
cherished amongst the “young bloods” 
of 1930. My impression is _ that, 
speaking generally, the journalist of 
pre-war days entered the profession as 
a vocation, and not merely an occupa- 
tion; that he believed in himself and 
that, given the chance, he was bound 
to become a Dickens or a Shaw. 

The young journalist of today does 
not seem to feel that he has a destiny 
to fulfil in the same way. I think his 
work seems to suffer because of this. 
Upon the other hand, the average 
provincial journalist nowadays enters 
the profession with a better general 
equipment in the form of education, 
due to the steady upward movement 
in this direction in our primary and 
secondary schools, but he does not 
seem to manifest the same eagerness 

In my younger days men frequently 
wrote and rewrote an article for the 
sake of polish and effect. One notices 
little of that at the present day, and it 
certainly is not because the first draft 
is always perfect. Libel actions 
are more frequent than they used to 
be, and this suggests a_ certain 
amount of carelessness. 

In the final analysis, however, there 
is not a great deal of difference be- 
tween the old and the new schools of 

journalism. The type of 





bery. But in their conver- 
sation they let drop hints 
which this reporter quick- 
ly picked up and wrote 
about to the delight of the 
policemen who hadn’t seen 
anything in the situation 








newspaper that has be- 
come popular has had an 
influence upon the general 
standard of journalism. 

The Rt. Hon. T. Moles in 
the Journal of the Institute 








of Journalists, England. 
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«EOS» and «30» 


A Veteran Texas Newspaper Man Dips Into His Rich Store of Journalistic Lore 


HAT “SOS” is to the “men 
who go down to the sea in 
ships,” so in a less tragic, 


but no less important way, is the sig- 
nal “EOS” used in the transmission of 
extraordinarily important news by 
the Associated Press to its newspaper 
members all over the world. 

Originated less than a score of 
years ago, this “EOS” signal has join- 
ed that of “30” in editorial rooms 
everywhere. 

“EOS” is a signal to editors that the 
news items which it carries may be 
used immediately, either in extra edi- 
tions or in the morning or evening 
editions of members of the Associated 
Press. This signal takes the place of 
an earlier method of indicating the 
importance of news sent over the 
A. P. wires designated as “Bulletins 
for AM’s and PM’s” which had 
brought about in certain quarters a 
violation and disregard of the fixed 
time limits prescribed for morning and 
afternoon papers, especially after eve- 
ning papers had developed the habit 
of issuing late editions well into the 
night, and morning papers had ac- 
quired the “pre-date” habit of print- 
ing early in the preceding evening a 
full edition of their papers bearing 
the date of the following morning. 

Afternoon papers had grown ag- 
gressive and powerful and their own- 
ers and publishers swayed much of 
the policy of the Associated Press. 

The wide discretion exercised by 
the A. P. editors at news distributing 
centers which furnished evening pa- 
pers these “AM and PM” bulletins 
had resulted in the evening papers 
frequently putting over many discon- 
certing scoops upon their morning 
contemporaries and the latter began 
to complain. Complaints were most 
numerous and emphatic from those 
newspapers which had not then 
developed the “pre-date” habit and 
were being subjected to criticisms by 
their subscribers and patrons because 
of delay in printing important news. 


UT of these complaints was born 
the mystic signal “EOS,” now 
carried by A. P. bulletins intended for 
publication at once upon receipt, re- 
gardiess of time or whether a news- 
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By JOHN R. LUNSFORD 
Editorial Staff, The Temple Telegram 


paper belongs in the morning or eve- 
ning classification. This signal result- 
ed directly from protests of the San 
Antonio Express, for many years a 
member of the Associated Press, and 
a morning paper which up to 1912 had 
not entered the pre-date crowd. 

In 1911 the whole country had been 
shocked by a peculiarly gruesome 
murder in Virginia committed by a 
member of one of the historic families 
of the Old Dominion. Stories about 
the crime were carried by all the 
great press services and columns were 
written by some of the most noted 
staff and special writers of that time. 

The trial of the accused young Vir- 
ginian came on during the closing 
days of the baseball season, when 
evening papers were issuing frequent 
and late editions giving the latest 
sporting news of the world. 

After four o’clock in the afternoon, 
this sports service came to A. P. 
newspapers labelled “Bulletin for 
AM’s and PM’s” and along with these 
came bulletins about the trial being 
held in a little backwoods Virginia 
courthouse where had gathered a 
score or more of special writers, pho- 
tographers, and telegraph operators 
to handle this historic case. 

The afternoon papers got the 
“cream” of this news and millions of 
people had read the complete details 
of the day’s proceedings in the case 
by supper time and manifested slight 
interest in the elaborate stories car- 
ried by the morning papers for their 
breakfast entertainment. 

The San Antonio Express, adhering 
to its policy of giving its patrons a 
real morning newspaper, was a suf- 
ferer from this generous distribution 
of news to which it was exclusively 
entitled under its membership con- 
tract with the Associated Press—and 
the owners and editors said so. 


HEN the next annual meeting 

of the A. P. directors was held 
in the Western Union building in New 
York, they voiced their complaint 
with eloquence and feeling. I was 
then managing editor. It fell to me 
to present the protest of the Express 
and plead for better protection of real 
morning newspapers against the in- 


creasing invasions of their field by the 
evening papers and the “pre-dates” 
which had sought to meet the compe- 
tition of their sunset contemporaries 
by getting out an alleged morning pa- 
per about the same hour that the eve- 
ning paper had concluded to “call it a 
day and quit.” 

The plea of the Express was given 
serious consideration and relief was 
promised, but some of the morning 
newspaper publishers who expressed 
sympathy admitted that they were 
barred from active cooperation be- 
cause they had already joined the 
pre-date members in order to meet 
the fierce competition of their rivals. 
Among those who voiced such sym- 
pathy were Clark Howell of the At- 
lanta Constitution and Col. Rienzi M. 
Johnston of the Houston Post, both 
members of the A. P. board of di- 
rectors. 

But relief came and a new signal 
was added to the code of newspaper 
service. Several weeks after the di- 
rectors had met, there came a new of- 
ficial order transmitted through Mel- 
ville E. Stone, for many years general 
manager of the Associated Press. 
This order fixed the time limitations 
within which both morning and eve- 
ning papers were permitted to publish 
news and announced that these limi- 
tations were to be inviolate except in 
cases of “Extraordinary Service” bul- 
letins which would be designated by 
the letters “EOS.” 

Thus a new signal became a part of 
the greatest news distributing agency 
of the world and alongside “30” now 
is a vital part of the details entering 
into the making and publishing of 
newspapers. 


HILE this account of the origin 
and meaning of the “EOS” sig- 
nal is authentic, there continues to be 
some controversy as to the origin of 
“30,” although there is not the slight- 
est question in telegraph and newspa- 
per offices of its meaning. Recently 
there appeared in Texas publications 
a number of stories dealing with the 
origin of “30.” 
Several of these said the origin was 
in a newspaper composing room, the 
(Continued on page 17) 











lt Might Have Been You! 


This Is the Tale of a Reporter Who Made a 
Mistake He Will Try Not to Make Again 


HERE is a reporter in a mid- 

western town who left college 

after his graduation nearly three 
years ago carrying with him, in ad- 
dition to a diploma and a collection of 
class notes, an idealistic view of a 
newspaper man’s responsibilities. 

In fact, during his college years, he 
once won $25 for a speech he deliver- 
ed in an oratorical contest denouncing 
partiality and propaganda in news re- 
ports, and had a sincere intention not 
to be guilty of the crimes for which he 
then assailed other newspaper men. 

One day, a lawyer called him to his 
office and handed him a story three- 
quarters of a column long announcing 
the decision in a suit over rights to the 
estate of a late well-known citizen. 
The reporter was, however, also 
shown the court’s decree which the 
lawyer promised he would file at the 
courthouse before noon. 

The reporter accepted the written 
story but did not promise to print it, 
informing the lawyer that the paper 
would be rather tight that day (a 
Friday) so that the story might have 
to be boiled down. The lawyer ask- 
ed that if it were to be cut, that the 
cutting be done by striking out para- 
graphs rather than by rewriting. 

Although the lawyer had once been 
a fairly good reporter himself, the 
hero of this narrative believed that 
the story was not written as tersely 
as it might have been. Moreover, 
something rang in the back of his 
head to the effect that “so-called news 
communications from private sources 
should not be printed.” So he re- 
wrote the story briefly. 

Next day, things popped. The story 
was all wrong. The lawyer said it. 
His client said it. The editor heard 
about it. A word had been left out 
of the first paragraph, an innocent- 
looking word on the end of a sen- 
tence, and folks were hot under the 
collar about it. Some legal phrases 
had been altered and the lawyer 
claimed the result was silly nonsense. 

Strictly speaking, he was right and 
the reporter wrong, although the 
paragraph as it appeared would sound 
reasonable to ordinary readers. Nev- 
ertheless there had been a real error. 

No serious results followed and 
everybody resumed friendly relations 
after an apology was made. 

The incident, however, served to 


By DWIGHT M. BANNISTER 


Reporter, The Times, Davenport, la. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the seventh of a series of ar- 
ticles in which experienced newspaper 
and magazine men have “confessed” 
mistakes that they would not like to 
make again. The series, which has 
proved highly popular, will be con- 
tinued. 


ES RR 


show one reporter that perhaps there 
may be a place in this world for an 
honest publicity agent. Suppose some 
big firm has a complicated technical 
news item to be published. It may be 
that a paid agent specializing in that 
kind of news could write it correctly 
while a well intentioned reporter, 
facing a deadline, could not. 

It happens that in the case of the 
lawyer’s story, the facts could have 
been checked by showing the story 
to the opposing attorney—and it is 
also true that in this case he would 
have found them correct. A good re- 
porter should know where to find 
someone who can check facts in a 
story. Most good-sized towns have 
in their midst, these days, specialists 
who, while not informed in detail re- 
garding everything in their fields, can 





He Who «Fumbled» 


Dwight M. Bannister, who 
contributes the accompany- 
ing article to this issue of 
The Quill, became a cub on | 
the sports desk of the Spring- 
field, O., Daily News follow- 
ing his graduation from 
| Northwestern University in 
1928. He then became asso- 








| 
| 
ciated with a Chicago adver- | 
tising agency as a copy- | 
| writer, leaving there to re- | 
turn to reporting on The 
| Times where he has been | 
| covering the Courthouse run. 











tell rather well whether a technical 
story is correct or incorrect. 

It seems to the writer that the best 
answer ever written to the publicity 
question is contained in Section 3, of 
the Canons of Journalism adopted by 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in 1923, which reads in part: 
“So-called news communications from 
private sources should not be pub- 
lished without public notice of their 
source or else substantiation of their 
claims to value as news, both in form 
and substance.” 

Probably needless to say, I was the 
erring reporter in this story. You 
may be sure that when technical or 
legal information is given to me in a 
“hand-out” now I am vividly aware 
not only of the fact that it must be 
checked carefully to determine its 
value as news, but that if it must be 
rewritten, the rewriting is to be done 
with extreme care. I wouldn’t like to 
make the same fumble again! 





Nine Kansas newspaper men and 
one newspaper woman were honored 
recently by the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi by being placed on the roll 
of Superior Editors at a banquet 
given by the chapter and the col- 
lege department of journalism. Those 
honored and the division of the con- 
test in which they were selected 
were: Charles F. Scott, Iola Register, 
best daily editorial page; Victor Mur- 
dock, Wichita Eagle, daily editor who 
made most constructive campaign for 
industrial development in his com- 
munity; W. Y. Morgan, Hutchinson 
News, best agricultural page or de- 
partment in daily class; T. E. Milligan, 
Fort Scott Tribune, daily with most 
constructive policies; Leslie E. Wal- 
lace, Larned Tiller and Toiler, best 
weekly editorial page; H. M. Brodrick, 
Marysville Advocate-Democrat, best 
weekly front page; S. T. Osterhold, 
Holton Signal, most constructive cam- 
paign for industrial development, 
weekly class; J. P. Ruppenthal, Rus- 
sell Record, best weekly agricultural 
page or department, Marion Ellet, 
Concordia Blade-Empire, selected as 
the woman actively engaged in news- 
paper work who had done the most 
constructive good in Kansas journal- 
ism; best humor or paragraph col- 
umn, Jack Harris, Chanute Tribune. 
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What Do Readers Want? 


EWSPAPER editors have been discussing for many, 

many months the problem of determining what their 
readers want and also if it is always best to give them 
what the editors believe they want. 

Some editors have a rather poor opinion of the mental 
caliber of those whom they serve and as a result their 
papers contain columns of material inclined to the sala- 
cious—the sort of thing usually whispered about—and the 
sensational. The explanation is, “We are giving them 
what they want.” 

Other editors, and their number appears to be increas- 
ing, declare with emphasis that sex, sensationalism and 
scandal are not the sole interests of their readers. They 
say that they have found them to be interested in ad- 
venture, discovery, science, sociological problems, indus- 
trial affairs and other timely subjects of the day. 

One editor advises that his associates do as he does— 
read the letters sent to the editor by readers of the news- 
papers. He found, he said recently, that his readers 
were interested in many of the problems and develop- 
ments in various fields that his paper was not covering as 
fully as it might have. 

We are inclined to agree with the latter type editor. 
The American people, it seems to us, are thirstier after 
knowledge than ever before. The day and night schools, 
colleges and universities are crowded. Countless persons 
are taking correspondence training in various lines; 
magazines related to modern developments and phe- 
nomena certainly seem to be thriving. 

Mornings spent on street cars among working men and 
women— the everyday sort of Americans—would be sur- 
prising to many editors. They would find discussions of 
politics, the industrial situation, crime, good government 
and kindred live topics—to say nothing of the problems 
of taxation, education and the like—the rule rather than 
the exception. 

Several things have been suggested as being respon- 
sible for the growing interest of newspaper readers in 
the “more worthwhile” and “more important” things of 
life. One of them is that the flights of Lindbergh, Byrd, 
and other airmen aroused anew the interest of the people 
in adventure and exploration—carried them beyond the 
boundaries of their own country. Another explanation 
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is that newspaper readers have tired of bullets and blood, 
booze and whoopee. Still a third is that the illness of 
business, with its accompanying unemployment and need 
of aid for thousands, has brought the people face to face 
with a realization that today’s problems are theirs—some- 
thing that they want to read about and to write “letters 
to the editor” concerning. 

Let us of the Fourth Estate not place too low an esti- 
mate on the discernment of Average Americans, our 
readers. If we fail them in their quest for knowledge, 
for information, for instruction, can they be blamed for 
turning to other mediums? 


Where Are They? 


N an interesting and challenging article in this issue of 

THE QUILL, a southern managing editor asks, “Where 
Are the Good Reporters?” He does not say that there 
are no good reporters, it should be noted, he merely asks 
where they are. His article indicates that there are not 
enough good reporters, that there always will be an open- 
ing for the type of man whom he lauds. 

The author, J. Charles Poe, points out that he has 
known men to make good only to be lured into theatrical 
press agentry, public relations offices or “some other more 
fruitful field.” 

In that last phrase lies the explanation of why many 
newspaper men—and good ones too—leave newspaper 
work when actually their chief interest lies there. We 
have known numerous newspaper men—men who had 
made good—who found that to achieve and maintain the 
position they desired in the present economic order for 
themselves and their families they could not refuse the 
offers made to them by advertising firms, magazine pub- 
lishers, trade journal publishers or manufacturers. 

Most men, we believe, go into newspaper work because 
they like it. And most of them, we believe, leave their 
associates in the daily newspaper field with regret. But 
they do leave. Should they deny themselves and their 
families of the added income in other fields “for the love 
of the game”? 








Intelligent Loafing 


EPORTERS of today, states an editor in this issue of 

THE QuILL, do not possess the “art of intelligent loaf- 
ing.” His phrase is fraught with significance. It is one 
that in these times of newspaper consolidation and cur- 
tailment of staffs should be pondered seriously by those 
trying to mount the journalistic ladder. 

The alert newspaper man might use his “off hours” to 
study taxation, sanitation, sociology and other subjects 
related to his daily task of news gathering, as the writer 
suggests. He also could improve his contacts. Such a 
man probably would not have to worry about being “let 
out.” He also might use his spare hours to prepare 
feature articles for newspapers and magazines, to write 
short stories, serials or biographies and so fit himself for 
the possible entering of other fields should his paper ever 
be “sold down the river” or consolidated. 

And some newspaper men are doing these things. The 
magazines of the day carry both articles and fiction by 
newspaper men. More and more books are being written 
by men of the Fourth Estate as the course of Cobb, Wil- 
liams, Lippmann, Sullivan and a host of others is taken 
up by younger men. Others have become specialists in 
finance, things theatrical and other fields—after, usually, 
a good foundation has been laid in general newspaper 
work. 

Men such as these, surely, have learned the “art of in- 
telligent loafing” and theirs should be the reward. 
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ITH this issue, THE QuILL enters 
upon the New Year decked out 
in an array of new type faces and in 
a new format. The new type face, 
the editors believe, will be easier to 
read than the face used in the past 
and its use also will enable the pack- 
ing of more material into each issue. 
As before, THe Quitt will be a pro- 
fessional magazine, devoted to the 
best interests of journalism and the 
men engaged in the profession, be 
they writers, editors or publishers. 
Articles and views from men promi- 
nent in the field of newspaper and 
magazine publishing, press associa- 
tions and journalistic instruction will 
be presented. 


* * * 


ELIEVING that it will be of inter- 

est to the readers of the magazine, 
the Editor will pass on to them that 
portion of the annual report to the 
publications board which had to do 
with a breakdown of the magazine’s 
contents for last year. 

During the year 1930, in which THE 
QuILL became a monthly magazine 
and began the use of color on its 
cover, the twelve issues of the maga- 
zine contained 72 articles which fell 
into 14 general classifications. In 
addition, the issues contained personal 
notes, news items, departments and 
editorials. 

The 14 classifications, and the num- 
ber of articles in each were: Metro- 
politan journalism, 11 articles; edi- 
torial policy, 11; rural journalism, 9; 
education for journalism, 7; foreign 
press, 7; publicity, 6; magazines, 4; 
fraternal, 3; free lancing, 3; newspa- 
per style, 3; relation of press and so- 
ciety, 3; class and trade journalism, 2; 
press services, 2, and newspaper pro- 
motion, 1. 

From this array, the editors sought 
to present a balanced table of con- 
tents each issue and that endeavor 
will be continued. The authors of the 
articles in the 1930 issues included 
outstanding figures in the various 
fields of journalistic endeavor. 


* * * 


OW have you been enjoying the 

“I Wouldn’t Do It Again” series? 

The Editor has found them entertain- 
ing and amusing. At the same time, 
there has been a sugar-coated lesson 
of a mistake to avoid in each of them. 
Several more articles that will fit in- 
to the series are in the editorial hop- 
per and will be presented in the near 
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AFTER DEADLINE 
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future. Send in one of your ex- 
periences. 


* * ~ 


EEPING up with these rapidly 


moving times is an obligation up- 
on the reporter who wants to be rated 
among the more valued members of 
the staff of which he is a part. He 
never knows, if he is a general as- 
signment man particularly, when he 
will be called upon to write a story 
concerning some new development in 
science, finance or agriculture or to 
interview some one figuring in the 
news of the day. One of the best 
ways, of course, to keep up is to read 
several newspapers. Then, the Editor 
would suggest some magazine of con- 





NEXT MONTH 


EWSPAPERS of 1940— 

What will they be like 

from the standpoint of 
the newspaper worker? From 
the standpoint of the reader? 
Will they be better or worse 
than the present day prod- 
uct? 

Fred Fuller Shedd, editor 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
looks ahead and shares his 
views with readers of The 
Quill. And, while doing so, 
he does not neglect the pres- 
ent. 


te tl 


Newspaperdom is entering 
upon a new era of personal 
journalism. How does it dif- 
fer from the personal jour- 
nalism of the “good old 
days”? 

Elmo Scott Watson, editor 
of the Publishers’ Auxiliary, 

) contributes an entertaining 
and informative article on 
this modern trend in editing. 


te el 


These are but two of the 
articles that will appear in 
the February issue of The 
Quill. Another article will 
treat of the relation of radio 
and the newspapers. It is 
by William S. Hedges, presi- 
dent of Radio Station 
WMAQ. There re. still 
others that must be read to 
be appreciated. 











densation like Current Reading or the 
Readers’ Digest. 
. + 7 

HERE is a rewrite man on a cer- 

tain metropolitan daily who re- 
cently cost his paper a pretty sum. 
He forgot—or didn’t know about—the 
postal regulations concerning news of 
a lottery. He wrote a story in which 
the holders of “lucky tickets” received 
certain prizes at a public event. No 
one on the desk caught it. The Post- 
master did, however, and refused to 
accept some 6,000 papers of a mail 
edition. That rewrite man will not 
make the same mistake again! 


- i * 


ND, while we are talking about 

rewrite men, here’s a.story about 
another. A visiting football team was 
met at the depot by the home team. 
The bands of both schools, school of- 
ficials and several hundred cheering 
students staged a parade through the 
downtown streets. The rewrite man 
was called upon to dash off a feature 
story about the strutting, visiting 
drum-major who nonchalantly tossed 
his baton high into the air for the 
benefit of the onlookers—and missed 
it as it fell. The rewrite man did a 
good job. It was-a good yarn—but 
for the sake of variety, perhaps, he 
referred to the drum-major as the 
“major-domo.” A_ sarcastic reader 
wrote in to ask if a newspaperman on 
a metropolitan daily didn’t know the 
difference between a drum-major and 
a major-domo. The rewrite man 
looked it up in Mr. Webster’s tome. 
He found that a major-domo is a man 
having charge of a great household, 
particularly of a royal or princely 
establishment. That rewrite man 
won't make that mistake again! He 
still is razzed about “this major- 
domo business.” 


* . * 


OW well have you been following 

the book reviews in “The Book 
Beat” each month? The volumes re- 
ceived there are selected because they 
are believed to be of special interest 
and value to writers and editors in 
the newspaper and magazine fields. 
The editors are endeavoring to ex- 
pand this department and make it one 
of the most interesting in the maga- 
zine. If you write to any of the pub- 
lishers mentioned, please say some- 
thing about “The Book Beat” and 
THE QUILL. 
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SWIFT, by Carl Van Doren. Viking 
Press, New York. 1930. $3.00. 
“Jonathan Swift,” says Mr. Van 


Doren, “remains a show. He aimed 
at mankind the most venomous ar- 
row that scorn has ever yet let loose. 
Mankind, by a stroke so bold that it 
must have been indifferent, has pro- 
tected itself. Bland abstraction, it 
caught his arrow, laughed at it, and 
turned it over to children to play 
with.” This new story of the great 
Irish satirist stands out as one of the 
biographies of the year. Mr. Van 
Doren has sought not to tell all about 
Swift, nor yet to tell only the eccen- 
tric highlights of his nature and ac- 
tivities; his aim is to give a true pic- 
ture of what the man was. We usual- 
ly think of Swift, he points out, as the 
amiable gentleman who gave us that 


delightful fairy story, “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Thus we have blunted the 
point of Swift’s arrows. But, as Mr. 


Van Doren says, “Touch the pages of 
the record (his story), and it blazes, 
a story of fire in a language of 
ice.” * * * The book is an ex- 
ceptional handling of the record of a 
great journalist. 


* « o 


AL CAPONE. THE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
SELF-MADE MAN, by Fred D. Pas- 
ley. Ives Washburn, New York. 
$2.50. 

Al Capone came to Chicago in 1920, 
a stout-muscled, hard-knuckled 
gangster. Six or seven years later he 
was ruler of Chicago’s gangland, 
baron of its hundred-million-a-year 
liquor traffic, and seigneur of a 
Florida estate. 

There is a story of “success.” From 
bouncer to big business man. From 
muscler to monopolist. From a mere 
$25,000 a year as lieutenant to Chi- 
cago’s South Side leader to a respect- 
able thirty million a year (less pro- 
tection) as Dictator of the Whole 
Works. 

Fred Pasley, a Chicago newspaper 
man, tells the story of this success. 
He tells it well. The book has been 
widely reviewed. In Chicago, Fanny 
Butcher predicted, its sales would 
rival those of “All Quiet.” 

Tue Quit feels that “Al Capone” 
should be called to the particular at- 
tention of newspaper men. 

Not because it was written by a 
newspaper man, or because its style 
is that of a first-rate reporter who 
knows a good story when he sees one. 


Rather because the book sheds light 
on a new social force—the gangster. 
If you do not believe that the gang- 
ster, instead of foisting himself upon 
society, was created by society, read 
“Al Capone.” If you do not believe 
that the gunman has been tacitly ac- 
cepted by society because he fills a 
definite want, read “Al Capone.” 

For the gunman, today, has turned 
Big Business. His profits are willing- 
ly rendered him by the so-called good 
citizens. The sales end of his business 
is no great problem. Competition he 
stifles with murder. Social sanction 
he obtains by contributing to the 
wealth of judges and political bosses. 
The murderer is entrenched in the 
social scheme by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

At least that’s what I get out of “Al 
Capone.” I read with morbid fasci- 
nation the long roll of ingenious kill- 
ings. I was amazed that a crew of 
men could advance upon the respect- 
able suburb of Cicero and literally 
take it at the point of guns. I was 
aghast when a score of “torpedoes” 
(Chicago for gunmen), climbed out of 
taxis before a police station, prepared 
to execute a killing of revenge. 

But all the individual stories in the 
book assume their proper importance 
before the big fact: that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has turned the 
mentally sick individual—the thug— 
into Big Business.—F. M. R. 


* * * 


THE WORKING PRESS, by John H. 
Sorrells. Ronald Press, New York. 
1930. $2.00. 

Here is a book which, according to 
Mr. Sorrells’ preface, aims to “crys- 
talize the experiences and findings of 
a vast number of newspaper men over 
a long period of time, * * * men 
who have given their lives and their 
hearts and their sweat to working in 
obscurity back of Page One.” 

It’s the only book on the technique 
of writing news, of putting a paper to- 
gether, of all the thousand and one arts 
and practices that are back of Page 
One—the only book on technique I’ve 
ever seen, I started to say, that I'd 
advise a working newspaper man to 
have on his desk. It is a newspaper 
man’s manual, and it has the follow- 
ing virtues: Pithiness; specificness; 
clarity; simplicity; breadth; brevity; 
dry humor. It covers a broad range— 
everything from news to world series 
extras, headlines to letters to the edi- 
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tor. And it’s jammed with specific 
tips. It’s going to be adopted by a lot 
of teachers of journalism as a text— 
that’s a prediction. The reason is that, 
for the daily newspaper worker, it’s 
about the best text that’s ever been 
written. 
* * * 


A COMPENDIUM OF ANTIOCH NOTES, 
by Arthur E. Morgan. Antioch Press, 
Yellow Springs, O. 1930. $3.00. 

“Antioch Notes” is a little eight- 
page bi-monthly pamphlet written by 

Arthur E. Morgan, president of An- 

tioch College. Mr. Morgan, an engi- 

neer turned educator, is one of the 
keenest, clearest writers and thinkers 
in America. The fortnightly essays 
he turns out may be considered gen- 
uine contributions to the psycholog- 
ical and philosophical writing of the 
country; and the infrequently equal- 
ed conciseness and directness of their 
style are as fine a schooling for writ- 
ers as anything being published. The 

“Compendium” is a compilation of 

some of the more outstanding of the 

essays which have appeared in the 
pamphlet during the last several 
years. 

* * * 


THE PRESS TODAY, by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, The Nation, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. Paper, 75 cents. 
1930. 


Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of 
The Nation, and a distinguished mem- 
ber of a family of note in American 
journalism, is known by newspaper 
men everywhere for his criticisms of 
the press. His most recent series of 
articles of that nature, which appear- 
ed in The Nation, have been reprint- 
ed in a paper-backed booklet of 98 
pages. 

There are nine articles in the series: 
The Associated Press, two articles; 
The United Press; The Chain Daily; 
Standardizing the Daily; The Phil- 
adelphia Cabbage Patch; What’s 
Wrong With the World?; Montana 
and “The Company,” and The Oppor- 
tunity in the Small City. 

While Mr. Villard is outspoken in 
his criticism, he gives credit where he 
finds credit due as he proceeds to call 
journalistic spades as such. In this 
respect he is much fairer than other 
critics of the press who can find noth- 
ing right or worth while in the jour- 
nalism of today. 

Newspaper men make no claims to 
perfection. They discuss their short- 
comings at every journalistic meeting 
that convenes. Just criticism is well 
received. This reviewer feels that Mr. 
Villard has tried to be fair. He also 
feels that newspaper men in general 
will find Mr. Villard’s views very in- 
teresting even though they may not 
agree with them.—R. L. P. 
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As They View It 


(Continued from page 2) 


crime than we could on the story of a 
peace congress. The details of a prize 
fight where two big brutes contended 
for a championship sold more papers 
than the announcement of a great 
president’s election or his death. But 
today I see a change. * * * Yes, 
it is the day of adventure, the century 
of accomplishment. Men are doing 
things for the world’s good, for the 
world’s advancement, and we want 
the stories. It is the age of adventure 
in business, in science as well as in- 
vention. * * * We are grasping 
for more light; we want to know the 
long hidden secrets. Science—Dis- 
covery—Invention—the three great 
adventures of this life and then the 
Great Adventure.”—Marcellus E. 
Foster, Editor, The Houston Press. 


The Press Has Not Sold Out 


(Continued from page 4) 


the mystic realm of Public Opinion, 
as I perceive it, and conclude with 
more collateral evidence, all tending 
to show the external pressure on the 
modern newspaper in this day. All is 
not right with the world and by the 
same token all is not right with the 
press. But real newspaper men re- 
main free spirits and our faith lies in 
them. There is and can be no sub- 
stitute for the reporter paid by an 
editor and assigned to get the living 
facts. Newspaper men regard their 
art as something more than a busi- 
ness. And the press remains consti- 
tutionally free, economically free, 
thank heaven, and possesses greater 
liberty of expression than any press 
the world has ever known. This, in 
my view, constitutes a major phe- 
nomena in a materialistic age. No 
other social, economic or political pil- 
lar has so well resisted the devastat- 
ing post-war reaction. This, then, is 
our price. And this fraternity is a 
symbol of our hope for the future. 








Research Program Launched 
(Continued from page 8) 


sented with the Wells Memorial Key 
for outstanding service to the frater- 
nity. The F. W. Beckman Efficiency 
Trophy was awarded to the Illinois 
chapter; the Lawrence W. Murphy 
Professional Achievement Trophy 
was awarded to the North Dakota 
chapter and the Iowa State delegation 
carried off the Maurice O. Ryan prize 
of $50 for the chapter having the 
greatest attendance mileage. 

H. Earl Wilson, chairman of the 
Ohio State chapter’s convention com- 
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mittee; the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism and the Univer- 
sity itself were voted the appreciation 
of the assembly for their efforts in 
making the convention one of the 
best the fraternity ever has held. 


E closing session’s high point 
was the annual election of officers. 
Mr. Mason was named _ honorary 
president; Mr. Shedd, national honor- 
ary member, and Mr. Reck, assistant 
managing editor of The American Boy 
Magazine, a member of the Iowa State 
chapter, president. Mr. Snyder, of the 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies, Chicago, first 
vice-president; Prof. Blair Converse, 
head of the department of journalism 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
second vice-president: Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor, the Temple (Tex- 
as) Telegram, secretary, and Mr. 
Ryan, director of publications for the 
Greater North Dakota Association, 
alumni secretary, were all reelected. 
Those elected to the executive coun- 
cil were Prof. Mapel, Prof. Bristow 
Adams, of Cornell University, Fred- 
eric W. Speers, the Denver Post, and 
Mr. Stempel. Nelson Poynter, of the 
Cleveland Press, was elected treas- 
urer; John G. Earhart, renamed head 
of the personnel bureau; Donald H. 
Clark renamed QuimtL endowment 
fund trustee, and Albert W. Bates, re- 
named executive secretary in charge 
of national headquarters at Chicago. 
The writer was named editor of THE 
QuILL by the publications board. 


«EOS» and «30» 


(Continued from page 12) 





explanation being that in a large of- 
fice a printer working Slug “30” was 
notoriously slow and when he got 
ready around closing time to “dump” 
his last “take” the foreman and his 
companions would cry “Here comes 
30.” 

Another attempted history of “30” 
related that it was the custom of the 
foreman on one large printing office 
to cut late copy into thirty short takes 
in order to speed up the closing of the 
paper. 

There are still others, but decided- 
ly the most interesting and plausible 
is that handed down to the writer 
from veteran telegraph operators who 
served news agencies. Before the 
advent of typewriters, printing ma- 
chines and other modern aids to quick 
publication, telegraph reports were 
written with a stylus by the receiving 
operator at all telegraph offices 
(leased wires also being then un- 
known) on several sheets of “flimsy,” 
very thin paper specially prepared 
and separated with sheets of carbon in 
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order that several copies might be 
taken. A piece of block tin was 
placed beneath the requisite number 
of sheets of “flimsy” to prevent the 
smirching of sheets not needed at the 
time. 

Telegraph operators accustomed 
themselves to using a running style 
of writing, always legible and always 
distinctive, and at the close of the re- 
port, when serving morning papers 
(and morning newspapers were the 
pioneers in use of telegraph news 
service), they were accustomed to 
write “GN,” the first letters of “Good 
Night.” 

In shifting their sheets of “flimsy” 
to put on a new “book” after one had 
been filled, they laid the filled sheets 
bottom upward better to keep the or- 
der of paging. 


O it was that their “GN” signal 

when turned over became a per- 
fect “30,” appearing through the thin 
sheets. From this it became a habit 
to call “30” when a sending operator 
had reached the end of his report and 
when typewriters came into use “30” 
remained as the signal from one 
operator to another that the night’s 
work was done. 

This definition of the “30” signal has 
come down to the present from tele- 
graph operators of two or more gen- 
erations ago. Among them were A. C. 
Thomas, many years assistant Asso- 
ciated Press manager at Chicago; Bell 
Brooks, who rose from operator in the 
Waco, Texas, Western Union office to 
become vice-president and general 
manager of that company in New 
York; Dan Breen, one of the swiftest 
receivers and senders of the new 
typewritten press service after years 
of “pounding brass” in telegraph of- 
fices; and Jim Ward, who for years 
handled the Galveston-Dallas News 
leased wire between the two offices. 

Whatever the true origin of “30” 
may be, this story of it is more logical 
and more likely than the others. 

There are other signals in the 
newspaper code both with printers 
and editors, but the two which have 
been described are the most frequent- 
ly used and understood. 





TOM HUBBARD (Butler ex-’31), son 
of Kin Hubbard, Hoosier humorist, is on 
the staff of the Bellefontaine (O.) Exam- 
iner. Hubbard was to have served the 
Butler chapter of Sigma Delta Chi as 
vice-president this year but did not re- 
turn to the university. 

* * ~ 


EVAN WALKER (Butler ’30) is head 
of the Butler University publicity de- 
partment. He is assisted by HARLAN 
HADLEY (Butler 31). 
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BEN HIBBS (Kansas), now an asso- 
ciate editor of The Country Gentleman, 
has been news editor of the Fort Morgan 
(Colo.) Times; city editor, the Pratt 
(Kans.) Tribune; Professor of Journal- 
ism, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hays, Kans.; editor and manager of the 
Goodland (Kans.) News-Republic, and 
managing editor of the Arkansas City 
(Kans.) Daily Traveler. 


. > > 
DONALD A. HIGGINS (Kansas) has 
been with the United Press in Kan- 


sas City, Mo., for the past five years. 
He was at one time associated with the 
Kansas City Times. 

+. * - 

EDWIN WARE HULLINGER (Kan- 
sas) is speaking over radio station KFI, 
Los Angeles, on international topics and 
is doing free lance writing. He has 
been on the news staff of the Topeka 
Daily Capital; Michigan manager, United 
Press; correspondent New York Times in 
Italy; on special European assignment for 
Scribner’s magazine; staff correspondent 
of the United Press in London, Paris and 
Moscow; and free lance magazine writer 
and lecturer on two cross-continent 
tours. 

* * 7 

LOUIS LaCOSS (Kansas), now with 
the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, wrote a 
story of Colonel Charles Lindbergh’s life 
for the Globe-Democrat immediately 
after the flight to Paris. He was with 
the Kansas City Star,. the Parsons 
(Kans.) Daily Sun, and spent three 
years in Mexico City with the Associated 
Press, where he covered the Carranza- 
Obregon revolution. 

+. . > 


ELMER LAWSON MAY (Kansas) is 
now with the Hutchinson (Kans.) Her- 
ald. One of his outstanding experiences 
has been interviewing and drinking 
whisky and soda with the Prince of Wales. 
He has been with the United Press in the 
Philippine Islands, the Shanghai, China, 
Press and the Associated Press. He has 
covered three Chinese wars of short du- 
ration and was once shot at by a Chinese 


soldier. 
* * > 


MILES W. VAUGHN (Kansas) is now 
with the United Press in Tokyo, Japan. 
He has been manager for the Orient since 
1925 in charge of news and business. He 
is a member of the Peking Club; Ameri- 
can and Tokyo Clubs, Tokyo; American 
Club, Shanghai; Fluminense Athletic 
Club, Rio de Janeiro; Polo Club, Manila, 
and the American Club, Buenos Aires. 

. + > 


TOM BARNHART (Washington °30) 
directed publicity for the Snohomish 
County Fair last summer and at the same 
time did reportorial work for the 
Snohomish Tribune. Now he is public- 


ity director of the northeastern district 
for the Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company. 

> - 7 

ELTON GARRETT (Washington ’27) 
is with the Las Vegas (Nev.) Review- 
Journal. 

> x ” 

CARL CLEVELAND (Washington ’22) 
has been transferred from the editorial 
staff of the Okanogan (Wash.) Inde- 
pendent to the Wenatchee Daily World. 


JAMES HUTCHESON (Washington 
30) is wire editor of the Walla Walla 
Daily Bulletin. 

* * - 

EUGENE KELLY (Washington °30) is 

with the Walla Walla Daily Bulletin. 


. * * 


CURTIS SHATTUCK (Washington 
29), formerly with the Greenwood Press, 
Seattle, now is a member of the staff of 
the Daily Empire, Juneau, Alaska. 


+ * * 


BERNE JACOBSON (Washington ’30), 
formerly with the Seattle Star, is now on 
the reportorial staff of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

7 - * 

TOM MONTGOMERY (Washington 
30) is on the staff of the Tacoma News- 
Tribune. 

” + «x 

JOHN H. DREISKE (Northwestern 
28) is on the Loop and West Side beat 
for the Chicago Tribune. 


* * * 


EDDIE RICHER (Northwestern ’28) is 
advertising manager for Marshall Field 
& Company’s Store for Men in Chicago. 

* * a” 

VALENTINE MARTIN (Northwestern 
24) is city editor of the St. Joe Herald- 
Press. 

* - 

ARNOLD LUND (Northwestern ’26) is 

practicing law in Berwyn, Ill. 
+ + - 

HOWARD L. ROBERTS (Northwest- 
ern '24), former chapter president, is a 
member of the sports department of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

7 7 . 

GEORGE L. CAREY (Kansas) is now 
city editor of the Times-Record of Aleda, 
Ill. In the past he has held the positions 
of news editor of the Delaware Ledger, 
of Newark, Del., and assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., bureau of Inter- 
national News Service. 

” > . 

WILLIAM MORGAN COE (Kansas) is 
now with the News-Herald of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. He was formerly with the 
Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital and was 
also district representative of the Capper 
Publications. 





CLAUDE MELNOTTE GRAY, Jr, 
(Kansas) is now assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Walla Walla Daily Bulletin. 
Since graduation he has been associated 
with the Kansas City Star, the Kansas 
City Kansan, The Pittsburg Headlight 
and Sun, Pittsburg, Kans. 

* * * 

JOHN M. GLEISSNER (Kansas) is 
now managing editor of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance. Other po- 
sitions he has held are: correspondent 
United Press; Washington manager, 
United News; managing editor, United 
News; managing editor, Baltimore Post, 
and editor of the Washington News. 

~ * * 

LORING G. HUDSON (Oregon State 
°27) is in charge of the journalism classes 
at the Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu. 
He also directs the school publicity and 
supervises the school weekly and annual. 
He assumed the new post after having 
resigned last summer as editor of the 
Oregon State Monthly, in which capacity 
he had served for two years. 

* * ~ 

HARTZELL SPENCE (Iowa °30) has 
been appointed state sports editor for the 
Iowa bureau of the United Press at Des 
Moines. 

* * * 

TAIT CUMMINS (Iowa ’30) has joined 
the reportorial staff of the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Gazette. 

+ * * 

GORDON GAUSS (Iowa ’30) is re- 
viewing motion pictures and editing the 
Sunday rotogravure section of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register-Tribune. 

* + * 

LOUIS D. MERSCH (lowa State ’28) 
has left a former position in New York 
City to become executive secretary of the 
fowa Veterinary Medical Association. 

* - * 

WILLIAM F. CROUCH (Grinnell ’27) 
is now the West Coast Editor of Motion 
Picture News, Hollywood, California. 

od + * 

ROBERT SALBY (Marquette °30) is 
radio editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
succeeding Don McNeill (Marquette) 
29), who has joined the radio staff of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

« * ” 


JAMES KEGEL (Marquette °30) is 
with the Pontiac Engraving Company, 
Chicago. 

- * om 

FRED MONTIEGEL (Marquette ’28) is 
publicity director and journalism in- 
structor at St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas. 

. . * 


CHARLES MUNSON (Colorado ’29) 


formerly with the Raton (N. M.) Eve- 
ning Gazette, is now with the Associated 
Press state agency at Sante Fe, N. M. 
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| CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
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JOHN B. LONG 


General Manager 


The Service Organization of 350 California 
Dailies and Weeklies 
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cA New Name for an Established Trade fournal 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER* PRINTER 


Formerly United States Publisher 


H. L. WILLIAMSON, Publisher 





OLE BUCK, Editor 


With the July Issue of The United States 

Publisher and Printer, Ole Buck, Field 
_ Manager of the Nebraska Press Association 
| and secretary of Newspaper Association 
Managers, Inc., assumed the editorship. 


A Monthly Review of the Journalistic World 


Special Articles of Interest to Those Engaged in 
Publishing and Printing and All Allied Industries. 





SEND IN $2.00 FOR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


The United States Publisher and Printer 


219 South Fourth Street 





Springfield, Illinois 

















Moving? 


You may think you've attended to every de 


tail but 1f you haven’t arranged to have 
Tue Quit follow along, you’ve neglected your 


journalistic companion! 


Circulation Dept., THE QuILL 

836 Exchange Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

I eRe a Re 
Old Address 
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Rebuild With Trained Menl 


.... Newspaper and Magazine Publishers have been operating 
under the handicap of a greatly reduced Personnel. 


....Retrenchment programs and enforced economies have cut 
editorial and business staffs to the bone. 


As conditions improve these publications will face the task of bringing 
their staffs back to normal. Not a pleasant prospect when the endless inter- 
views, disappointments and worries in connection with filling responsible 
positions are taken into consideration, but one that easily resolves itself into 
a simple problem when the right formula is used. 


Put Your Staff Problems Up to the 


Personnel Bureau 


Through this Bureau men with actual experience and adequate training are 
available at a moment’s notice in every state in the Union. Its registrants include 
the cream of college-trained journalists—men whose ability and resourcefulness 
were given recognition in classroom and journalistic laboratory before they en- 
tered the professional field. They are an ambitious group of men desirous of 
making a name for themselves in their chosen work. 


The Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi Lists Men for Every Editorial 
and Business Staff Need. Its Services Are Free to Employers! Write or 
Wire— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eee 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 























